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HISTORY OF A COQUETTE. 
Cencluded. 

I consoled myself for the defection of €quire 
Chase by directing my battery at the heart of Lord 
Listless, on whom, forsome time, [ tried all the 
arts of coquetry in‘vain ; in fact, bis lordship was 
regarded as a man completely invulnerable to eve- 
ry feeling but self-love. Inaccessible, however, as 
his heart was supposed to be, I at last found a way 
te it: I praisedhis taste in dress, consulted him a 
bout my toilet, and occasionally gave my opinion as 
to whatcolours were most becoming to his com- 
plexion. By this means | succeeded at last in mak- 
ing him fancy himself in love with me; and as his 
rank on the one hand, and bis reputed insensibility 
on the other, made him a very creditable conquest, 
lenjoyed the delight of leading him about in my 
chains, which I theught a little management would 
induce him to wear tilt I was tired of his homage. 
Soon after I had secured the peer, chance threw Mr. 
Doubtal!l in my way: he was a philosopher on Hob- 
bes’ system, and he maintained his opinions with an 
obstinacy which{piqued me into a desire of convinc- 
ing him that pain was notan imaginary evil, and | 
flatter myself that I completely convinced him of it 
before I had done with him. It was necessary to 
make my approaches cautiously, and to attack his 
heart by a show of deference to his understanding. 
O Mr. Editor; what fools are philesphers in love! 
I soon brought my stoic, who professed to regard 
every thing with indifference, ‘to tremble at my 
frown ; nay, | have actually seen him turn as pale as 
ashes at my giving a kind look toany body else. 

AsI considered the conquest of Mr. Doubtall’s 
heart as the most glorious | ever made,I took the 
gratest delight in exhibiting him as my captive ; but 


in riveting his chains I unluckily loosened those of 


Lord Listlees, who, happening to be present one day 
at a dispute which | hed with his rival on the doc- 
trine of innate ideas, was struck with such hor- 
ror at hearing me use a Latin quotation, that he 
abruptly guitted the room,and never conld be drawn 
by any artifice to pay me another visit. As he was at 
that time the only ostensible pretender to my hand, 
Mr. Doubtal!l saw him retreat with great exultation, 
and seized the occasion to press for my consent te 
an immediate marriage. Levaded a reply as long 
as | could, but when l was at last obliged to speak, 
I told him zravely, that Il was really shocked at 
bis making so unphilosophical a proposal ; for, thanks 
to the pains he had takeo to enlighten my miad, | 
was above submitting toso senseless a yoke ; and if 
be meantio preserve my friendship, he musttalk no 
more aboutit. He tried in a florid harangue to 
géein my consent to a more philosophical connec- 
tion; but levaded it by declaring, that my object 
being what the grand object of every rational being 
ought to be, the promotion of general utility, I could 
by no means Consent toa step which would divert. 
at least for a time, his energies, from their proper 
source ; but as | was determined not to leave him 
hopeless, ladded, that when he had succeeded in 
bringing the greatest pirt of the nation over to bis 
opiiens, | would then join himin settiug an exam- 
pie ty our converts of arational anion, One anght 
reasonably suppose that auch an offer as this would 


port ; but instead of that, he flew into a most un-y;me with a lock of displeasure, or rather of disgust, 


philosophical fury, and as in his passion he made 


some very severe reflections on my conduct, an- 
swered him with an asperity which brought on a 


violent quarrel, and we parted. 


Being at a ball one evening, 


Mr. Doubtall, Lobserved a young gentleman look-| haughty reply. 


ing atme earnestly, but with perfect indifference.| bow, and the next morning I 
air| epistle from him, written ina style which couvinced 


Surprised and piqued at the cold and scrutinizing 


with which he eyed me, 1 inquired who he was, ™e that all hopes of a reconciliation wo 
and was answered, ‘Oh! itis Sir George Worthy: 
he ix lately come to histitle and a very fine estate, 


said, that as he saw he was evidently not expected, 
he would not intrude upon me, Stung at this 
speech which was plainly levelled at my dress, of 
rather undress, for to say the truth | was tather 


& soon after [ had lost| fashionable than decently attired, 1 made a very 


He quitted the reom witha silent 
receiveda farewell 


uld- be ta 


i vain. 


Ilis loss cost me the severest pangs Lever felt, 


which is a monstrous pity, for he is a sad stupid! and it wasa considerable time before | could divert 


animal ; indeed some people think him a Methodist.” 


my chagtin by collecting round me again the group 


This last piece of information did not discourage me; of triflers whose homage I had for some time appeat- 
[soon contrived to be introduced to Sir George.}ed to disdain. 


whom I found a man of sense, taste, and of morals | 
more strict than men of fashion generally are, to, 


which it was owing that he acquired the character 
of a Methodist. He was extremely particular in his 
ideas of women : he had heard that I wasa coquette, 
and that made him treatme with a petrifying polite- 
ness, a hundied times more mortifying than rude- 
ness would have been. 1 saw clearly that my usual 
weapons would here be useless; he was proof a- 
gainst ail the artillery of blushes, looks, and smiles, 


It would filla volume instead of a letter, Mr. Ed- 
itor, if il were te recount to you the histery of ail 
my achievements in this way; suffice it to say,that al- 
though I set ovt with a posilive determination to mar- 
ry tefore my power over your sex began to decline, 
yet the habit of coquetting cartied me on from con- 
quest to conquest, till atlast 1 was roused from the 
delightful dream of empire, by preceiving. that 
though I was still toasted, flattered, and admired, 
yet | was no longer proposed for. In fact,my char- 


and there was no enlisting his amour propre ia MY | acter was by thistime so generally understood, that 
service, for he had no foibles apparently, not even, nobody could be hardy enough to think of mak- 
as I thought, a master passion. in short, any body|inga wife ofme. My female acquantance, who 
but myself would have given upthe case asa des-{ 51j); dreaded, though they affected to despise my 
perate one ; but nil desperandum was always MY | power, endeavoured to hasten its downfall by ridi- 
motto, I laid down a regular plan of operations, ‘culing me as an old maid, through my own fault. — 
and persisted in them, though for some time with-/ 4yq here, by the way, Imust digress a moment to 
out success: | began by assuming, when in his pres- observs, that I don’t see there was any fault in the 
ence,a thoughtful air at times, soon afterwards I ap-| case: Il might pe:baps justly be accused of imi. 
peated to disregard the attention of the fops by | calculating my resources, or of want of tact in ap- 
whom I was surrounded; my tees by degrees | plying them, but to a pomt-blank charge of folly | 
became more simple, and thought it was iM! never can sobmit ; for-surely, if the love of conquest 
reality never less studied, yet it had an air of easy ‘exalls men into heroes, it may With equal justice be 
negligence : with all this, bowever I gained vErY | sad id tencstorth women. lato hetainés, Win are thé 
little ground, Put chance stead my friend UNEXPEC- | Achievements of warriors compared tothe conquests 
tedly. I had secretly relieved a poor family ; the) ofa coquette? Canthe instinct which you dignify 
circumstance became known to Sir George, and | with the name of courage, that induces you to hazard 
ag that moment he regarded me witha more kind- your own lives and take those of others, merely to 
tayo glee GhIA pe Leer. PORAARS.s OF MF acquire what you call glory, be compared to the 
and.to be determined.on ay entice chanze of 74 magnanimity with which we eacrifice our health, 
acter: I made him my Mentor. retended to cen: bial Coenen, Ghy atpen ihe tender Tie ah iar: Wee 
sult him on all occasions aod in "ine succeeded at | friendship,in order to extend cur conquest,pot by spit: 
last in completely conqu: ring his heart , ; ing blood vt devasteting provinces, put py. subs 

es +3 jing the minds of our enemies, and forcing them to 

But, alas! Mr. Editor, | was in the situation of; bless the hand that loads them with chains? Depend 
inany others, who work very hardio obtain a treas- upon it, Mr. Editor, that a successiul coquette is a 
ure, and do not know how to use it properly wheu | much more respectable character than auy conquer- 
they have at last got it. No sooner waslsure of}or that ever existed, from Alexauder the Great 
Sir George, than | began tolook back with regret; down to Napoleon Je Grand. Bat] forgot that I 
on the vumber of conquests that | had probably mis-jam not writing a vindication of my class, but a histo- 
sed making while [ was subduing him, and to longiry of myself, which [ beg leave to covclude hy 
foran opportunity of spreading my nets for new ad-}staling the motives which indeced me itv trouble 
mirers. Unfortunately, he. informed me that. he! you with it. Io the first place, TP fhiok it aM injus- 
should be obliged to spend a few weeks in the.coun-/ tice to the class. not. to give them that prominent 
try; and ov the first evening of -his. absence [ ac-i place which they deserve amor ¢ the, sisterheod ; 
cepted an invitation toa faney ball. It so chancedjand in the next | think my adveutures may be of 
that be forgot some papers ef consequence, and be-j service to the younger members of our clase, who 
ing obliged to return for them, he came te pay mejhave not yet quite reached the verge of oi maid- 
a visit at the very moment that | had fished dres-|enism, by induting them to refiectun time, wheth- 
siug for the ball. He dewtowe wiih all the im-l/er it may not be betier to secure even ove Joyal and 











beieceived by a manof his principles with trans }petuosity of love, but sloppiwg short, and surveying) obedient subject in the person of a husbund for le, 





SES 
than to risk being leit at Jast iu that most degrad- 
¢ of all situations, a deposed toast, deprived ot al! 


hus 
> 
pride, pomp, and ciruimstances of empire, no 


the 
tiam of admirers in public, DO sighing adorets mw pri- 
vate, no partuers contending jor her band at the 
bail, no opponents eager to lose their money to her 
at the card-table. Alj this, Mr. Editor, IL have feit; 
and | have charity enough to wish to prevent others 
from feeling it, unless they think they can cousole 
themselves with reciting to some huwble Cousin, of 


admiring wailing- maid, the long past glores of those , 
days, iu which they shone in ail the pride and pow-| 


er of conscious beauty, and broke hearts as easily as 
they cracked wainuts, lam, sir, your/most obedient, 
SERAPHINA. 
“rn 
A SINGULAR TALF, 

We are aboutto indulge our readers with a very 
singular, hat a very true relation of ao affair, which 
happened some years since in owe of tie French 
provinces 

A mao of fashion and wealth paid his addresses to 
a young lady of beauty, rank and distinguished mer- 
it, Asthere was a parity in years, in fortune, and 
in situation, the lady received her gallant with the 
customary condescension females seldom withh old 
from those whom they are taught to pronounce up 
on an equality with themseives. The parents of 
the young lady, however, fiom some motive, disap- 
proved of the match. The gentleman pieaded, but 
in vain, and finding it impossible to overcome the 
aged obstinacy of the parents, he resolved to solicit 
his charmer’s consent to enter into the holy bands 
of matrimony, without any further consultation with 
the parents, whoseemed resolutely to presist in de 
nial. Having fully explained himself on this head, 
the voung lady after recovering fromthe confusion, 
which on these occasions 18 visible among the virgin 
fair, consented to become his wife. They were wed- 
ded, and the marriage kepta profound secret. 

It happened after a few years had elapsed that 
the husband was obliged to leave his lovely bride, 


being called into a foreign country in order to ad 
just some affairs which required his immediate pres- 


ence. The necessity was not less urgent then disa 
greeable to both parties—however, they permitted, 
their good sense to operate, and. after vowing mu- 
tual affection and fidelity, parted in eertain expec- 
tation of seeing each other, at a time when such an 
alteration should tako place as might afford them an 
opportunity efliving in a manner every way becom- 
ing a virtuous & happy wedded pair. 

Forsome time they corresponded ; but the hus- 
band being obliged to cross several tempestuous seas, 
did not receivesuch frequent answers to his epistles 
as he had reason to expect. This he attributed to 
a distance of climate rendering a regular correspon- 
deuce altogether impracticable, and as he’ imagined 
his letter, had been miscarried, he resolved for the 
present to desist from writing, not relishing to have 
bis sentiments canvassed over by indiferent strang 
ers, or perhaps captious enemies. Another reason 
which induced him to lay aside for the present all 
thoughts of continuing an epistolary correspondence 
was the prospect he had of shortly returning to 
France, where the presence of his amiable consort 
would infinitely exceed all ideal interviews, and 
make ample amends for all the pangs his heart had 
undergone. It is now time that we should return 
to his lady. 

As she possessed a considerable share of youth 
ani beauty, it is not supposed that she could remain 
without a train ofadmirers. Her parents who never 
dreamed about their daugbter’s previous marriage, 
became more anxious to select a person, whose men- 
tal and personal endowments, might, in their own 
estimation, render him worthy of their fayorite daugh- 
tei’s hand and heart. 

Several years had now rolled on, without the la- 
dy’s hearing a syllable from her real husband. At 
length the fatal pews arrived that he was ro 
wore. 

The lady was inconsolable—but she found it 
pradent to stifle her griefs, that she might not ex- 
exite he smallest degree of suspicion. When she 
bad paid every tribute consistent with reflection to 
the memory of her departed lord, a gentleman was | 
proposed by her parents for her approbation and | 
the good old people were so prejudiced in favor of 
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the person whom they had chosen, that they gave 
the daughter to understand that their happiness de- 


_peaded on her compliance. 


The young lady, who thought herself at liberty 
to commit a second trespass upon Hymen, after some 
liltle hetitation consented. The nuptials were cele- 
brated ; the lady if not happy was placid,and serene- 
ly content—the parents were delighted, the bride- 
groom was eutaptured, all were jocand and all were 
-prightly. For four years thisnewly married cou- 
pie lived in complete barmony, but at length an 
intermitting fever seized the lady: the physicians 
were baffled, and she, to all appearances, paid the 
debt due to nature. She was buried with pomp, and 
all reverence shown to her memory the custon of the 
country would adapit of. 

During heriliness, her former husband, whom 
we left abroad, had returned, and after making the 
uecessary inquiries, was informed of every circum- 
stance we have related above. 

As he was unwilling to suprise her while she 
was combatted with sickness, he had employed a 
trusty personto make him acquainted with each 
particular of her case—and the very moment the 
news af her death reached his ear, he was seized 
with a frantic wildness within his soul, and he re- 
solved ro receive no sustenance, but to bury him- 
self among the mould which lay lightly on her ! 
breast, and thus pine out the remaining period of 
his existence, ; 

Fuil of this resotution he repaired, the night she 
was buried, to her tomb and after digging up the 
earth, discovered ber coffin, fetched a deep sigh, 
and was about to stretch his wearied limbs, when to 
his consternation, astonishment and affright, he pre- 
ceived sighs of life. Hetore open the coffin, and 
found iteven ashesuspected, His wife was al- 
most suffocated. He snatched bherup in his arms, 
conveyed her to the house ofa neighbour, had her 
put into a warm bed and iv a few weeks she was 
perfectly restored to life aud tolerable health. 

As she bad areal affection ror her first husband she 
made uo scruple in choosing him for her companioa 
—but as the affair soon made a_ prodigious noise 
throughout the country, the second husband, who 
also doated on her to distraction, no sooner was in- 
formed of the particulars than he attempted to force 
her to live with him: The prior claimant as rese- 
lutely presisted In keeping her tohimself. In short | 
a lawsuit was commenced, and the most learned 
advocates in France were employed; redundancy of 
erudition was displayed, and after being liturgated 
for alength oftime, a solemn decision was made ia 
favor of the former husband. 

The story has so much the air of a fable and _ ro- 
mance, that toleave an impression of its truth on the 
minds of our readers, it is necessary to inform them 
that the French lawyers have selected ail the fam- 
ous trials with the decisions that have been given 
in their courts for a series of years. 


erwrn—---- 


Pavinc Orr.—lIt is presumed that not less than 
$150,000 have been paid to the seamen of the Frank- 
lin 74, on her return from a three years’ cruise; 
consequently, each man received a considerable sum. 
It is an old adage, that seamen get their money hike 
horses and spend it like asses ; and although of late 
years the character of the sailor has undergone some 
alteration, that is, they are a more reflective and 
prudent class of beings than they formerly were, yet 
they stillretain a smack of their old generous, careless, 
indifferent manner. This has been exemplified in 
the conduct of the crew of the Franklin. 

Before the Purser was prepared to pay them off, 
they raised the wind on shore for a few days by bor- 
rowing tens to repay twenties, and they carried stiff 
sail through the city. 

The first luxury and curiosity of a sailor on shore 
is a ride on horseback or in acarriage, and no animal 
on earth is more awkward than a sailor mounted. 
They lashed their horses with a small bit of a rope, 
clinging forcibly by the mane at the same time, with 
their heads nearly on the pummel of the saddle, and 
thus their horses went kicking and plunging ap 
Broadway. Several tattered barouches, filled with 
the frail sisterhood from Corlaer’s Hook, dressed in 
tawdry crapes, bespangled and crowned with artificial 
flowers, with their sailor friends, drove through our 
fashionable streets, hailing every thing on the way. 


—— - — 


‘Vhe hacks have hadaharvest. One sailor would take 
possession of a coach. ‘' Where shall I go” said 
the coachman. ‘** Any where, every where—bear 
up forthe Franklin.” ‘She's over at the navy yard,” 
said the whip. ‘* Well, lay your course for her you 
lubber—Keep her N. N. E. you shark.” 

A jolly tar had just chartered one of Cooper's 
handsome hacker, and had mounted the box with the 
driver, at the Park gate, when he was hailed by a 
messmate * Ho! ship ahoy—where are you bound 
to.” ** The Hook.” ‘* Heave too and take me on 
board.*? “ You may go below in the cabin, but 
d—— me if you come on deck.”” “Let down your 
companion ladder.” The steps were let down, and 
stepped honest Jack, who roared out, ** Keep her 
uli.” 

They have also honored the pit of the theatre with 
their presence in tolerable numbers, and tolerably in 
for it. ‘ O that’s excellent”—‘ that’s fine,” said 
one, inapplaudng a sentiment of the play; and, when 
Parker danced a sailor’s hornpipe in character, their 
Cheers were enthusiastic. ‘I know him,’ said one, 
‘Its Jack Crawley, turned player man; he’s danced 
that a hundred times on our gun-deck Saturday 
night. Hallo, Jack, don’t you know us?” 

Thus enjoying themselves, and affording merriment 
to others, these gallant sons of freedom are tasting 
for a while the joys of being released fcom confine- 
nient and rigid discipline: and, when released fiom 
their loose cash, which soon must be the case, they 
enter for another cruise, gaily singing, ** When my 
money’s all gone, what 1 gained iu the wars.—W. Y. 
Eve. Post. 
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FOR THE WEEFKLY MAGAZINE. 
THOUGHTS ON IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


Ah, little think the gay lcentious proud, 

Whom pleasure, power and affluence surround, 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy murth 
And wanton often cruel riot waste ; 

An little think they while they dance along 
How many feel this moment death, 


Aud allthe sad variety of pain. 


¥ * % ¥* * * * * 


}iow many pine in wantaud dungeons gloom, 
Shut fron the commen air, and common use of 
their 


Own limbs. THOMPSON. 


We are aware that this is a theme from which cold 
remorseless avarice, turns away in contempt as being 
utterly unworthy a cursory much less a thorough in- 
vestigation. And perbaps uo one has been so often 
discussed by all classes in the community. Recently 
it has been atopic of debate in the couneils of the 
nation, Ithas occupied the time, and. drawn forth 
the talents of members in our State Legislatures. 
It has caused displays ef eloquence io debating asso- 
ciations. It bas produced colloquial disputation. It 
bas, in fine, been almost as common a subject of 
conversation between man and man, as the usual 
every day salutations, the enquiries after health, and 
the remarks on the weather. Yet the calculations 
of the miser, should not prevent the attempts of phi- 
janthropic men to lessen if not entirely extirpate the 
concomitant evils of imprisoning poor debtors ; as 
certainly this costless subject, nor the frequency of 
its occurrence can neither diminish nor exhanst its 
interest. After the labours of great minds have been 
given to society, it canhardly be expected that the 
efforts of a humble individual, though they may have 
a tendancy, will at once ameliorate the condition of 
poor debtors. Still feeble as they may be, they ought 
not to be rejected, if for no ether reason than the 
purity ofthe motive that puts them into action. An 
unbiassed examination of the subject will inevitably 
Jead the candid mind tothese three conclusions, that 
it is inexpedient unjust and cruel, to abridge the 
personal freedom of a fellow being for deficiency in 
means to cancel an obligation contracted with anoth- 
er. Whe» we look around our city—when we trav- 
erse the limits of our nation—when we cast our 
eyes across the broad sheet of the Atlantic, and cir- 
cumnavigate our globe, while contemplating the 

wretcheduess that hasresulted and is now resulting 
to our race from the operation of a coercive system 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Messrs. ALLEN & Warts, 


Leonidas rails wildly in your last number, 
at the few remarks 1 made on his observations 
on the ** scenes of my youth.” He reminds me of 
the dog, who driven to desperation, turos with fiery 
vengeance on his pursuers, as his only hope of es- 
cape. I should judge from the tenor of his last 
communication, that the horrid passion of vindictive 
rage alone possessed his mind; that despairing of 
supporting the sentimenrs he has advanced, he deems 
his only resource, to lie in venting forth the wild 
aud discordant notes of what I should think to be a 
disternpered mind. He does not contradict any ideas 
i advanced in my last, but contents himself with 
pouring forth an unconnected denunciation en the 
whole. In speaking of my communication in one 
place, he says,—** for perspicuity of style, depth of 
research, purity of diction, and soundness of reason- 
ing, this essay will doubtless stand forever pre-emi- 
nent among all the valoable and classical communi- 
cations that ever graced a newspaper.”? And in 
another place he says, ‘*‘l shall close by advising 
Alonzo never again to appear in print, as his brain 
is wholly incompetent tothe task of forming even a 
decent piece of English composition.” Thus he goes 
ou in a wild and unconnected strain, which, upon 

}an estimate of the whole, amounts to just nothing at 
jall. It may be creditable to the literature of the 
\peaatry, to claim as its own the mighty genius of 
Leonidas ; and the deep research he has made in the 
| pleasures aud vexations of youth, demands the grat- 
itude of an obligated world. Hadit pot been for his 
prolific mind, society would never have thought of 
bestowing ou a child Focr years old, the title of 
youth, and bad it not been for him,age might have 
real flagrant wjustice and inhumanity this reason | still reverted Once - the anes of ‘their youth, as 
alone is sufficient to cause their suspension. Surely being the happiest of their life, and have prepared 
if laws cannot be enacted to strike the dividing line | '° Che isn the recollection of those days, when hope 
hetween honesty and fraud, it is a fruitiess endeav- and youthial amuse ments strewed their path with the 
ourtodraw the discrimination by pursuing coercive | *¥°°test Gowers, to grieving o’er prospects blasted, 
measures. And that this fact may be substantiated, | is aetes red, and every othet misery which human 
the history of the civil codes ofeach and every vation, | W4'ele ts heir to. My warmest thanks are due to 
oon ye for his kind and disinterested advice: he 


of laws, it is difficult to stifle our rising sympathies, 
and suppress the utterance of not a few melancholy 
sensations. While canvassing the present subject in 
manifesting some warmth, it may be said we are 
transported by enthusiasm beyond the bounds of 
reason ; but reflection will convince any one of the 
incorrectness of this charge. When the happiness 
of our fellow men is at issue, whose breast does not 
glow with enthusiasm to espouse their cause ? 
Where dwells the man that is not ardent in behalf of 
those whese only crime is poverty, and for which, the 
paralizing gripe of a merciless turnkey thrusts them 
in a prison house, there to remain till this high of- 
fence is starved away? For these unfortunate beings 
we take up the pen, Every consideration whereby 
we might be uaderstood as defending the dishonest 
man will be inadmissable on our part. 

Of laws to punish the fraudulent knave no just 
complaint can be nade. He ought to receive ci.as- 
tisment ; and mercy is silent when justice awards 
him his deserts. We therefore premise that it is not 
our intention, as itis certainly not our wish, to shield 
the guilty from punishment. But are there any 
means to ascertain who are innogent, aud who are 
guilty ? Can the strenuous opposers of abolishing 
imprisonment for debt, devise a scheme which in 
cases of failure will determine this point? They 
are not willing that honesty should be scourged, 
while they must be sensible that there exists no way 
to designate it from fraud. Then why defend the un- 
just operaton of laws which subjects to the stripe, 
innocence equally with guilt? Nor is it a hazardous 
assertion that imprisonment ought to be abolished 
on the grounds of its inexpediency. It does vot ac 
Complish the object of its institution. Why should 
laws exist which draw into their vortex all classes 
of debtors honest aud otherwise ? Apart from tbeir 








from the ereation, down to the present existing one, + Kage ’ 
wiiltestifly. A noble maxim in our laws it is, which mourd por. warp .ae..%s appear again ia .priats” be 
we rust willbe demonstrated as much in its prac | would not have me communicate any thing further 
onthe ‘* scenesof my vouth.” The respect I bave 
for bis sagaeitly, will induce me to write no*mere on 
that subject. | should judge from his Jast communi- 
cation, that what! have already written, has discon- 
certed him so, that “ reason sets but lightly on her 
throne 5” and to irritate bun further, | fear would be 
to drive her from hus brain forever, and to blast too 
prematurely a ** youthful bud of promise.” 1! shall 
therelore take leave of him, but would first assure 
him that | shall consider as ** beneath my notice,”’ 
any further communications he may write in the style 
of his last. ALONZO. 
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tice as in its theory berealier; to allow the guiliy 
to escape, rather than permit the inuoceut to suffer. 
Admitting the design of imprisonment to be puni-h- 
ment, and that there can be no punishment a 
from corporeal suffering, it lollows then that this max- 
im is as applicable to civtl as to criminal cases, It 
is true when cast tuto prison a poor debtor is under 
lo apprehension ultimately of the halter, but before 
arelease from his bonds. his condition is precisely 
the same with the convicted and condemned crimi- 
nal. Nay, in one point of view, it is evea more 
deplorable. in the iatler case, innocence is always | 
presumed, till guilt is proved. ‘The accused is per- | 
mitted to establish his inuocence, by introducing tn 
his fayour al! the evidence it is possible for him | 
summon. ‘he talents of council, the justice of 
judges, and the impartiality of jurors, to benefit him, 


are ali brongbt into exercise. Not so in the former, 
Excluded from the benefits cerived from the least 
of these advantages, the unfortunate merchant is left 
to his fate. With no auxilliary but his own intelli- 
gence, his creditors officiating in the tripple eapacity 
of judges, jurors and turnkeys, he is cast into prison. 
Bared of every vestige of property, forced to ex- 
change the boundless regions of the beautiful earth 
and its (rigrant zephy:s, foi the circumscribed space 
contained in four massy watis, and its pestilential 
congregation of vapours, the delicacy of the festive 
board for the miserable piltance of a culprit, and the 
pleasure of being connected with respectable indi- 
viduals for the tormenting necessity of dwelling with 
the dregs of creation, he is there an expense to oth- 
ers and a burdento himself, His usefulness is de- 
streyed and his activity paralized. Ina moral sense 
his life streams have ceased to flow, and the dungeon 
is his sepulchre. 

Does not the voice of reason ery, 

Claim the first right which nature gave? 

From the red scourge of bondage fly, 

And deign to live a burden slave. 


The oration delivered by Mr. Carey before the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association on 
Thursday last, did much credit to the literary ac- 
quirements of that gentleman, as well as to his 
sound judgment and correct taste. The subject was 
judiciously bandied throughout, the languaye chaste, 
and the pronunciation correct and elegant. In short, 
it is a rare thing to hear so good an oration or one 
so well delivered. The numerous authorities quoted 
by Mr. C. shewed that notwithstanding his busy 
avocation as a mechanie in extensive business, he 
must have devo'ed much time to the study of both 
ancient and modern authors, thereby evincing that 


one of the wisest of men, that “* knowledge is 
power,” ; 





THE FOOT RACE, 


A ludicrous caricature under the above title has 
just made its appearance in this city. This print 
was executed at the southward. It is evicent to 
the observer atasingle glance, that it was go/ up 
to represent the differeat caudidates tor (he piesideu- 
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To be concluded in our next. 
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he has a thorough conviction of the wise maxim of 
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cy. One may easily recognise all of them, although 
drawn in the most ridiculous attitudes. The figure 


; of the venerable John Adams is conspicuous in the 


group, with a label proceeding from his mouth, cry- 
ing, ** Huzza ! for my son Jack ;"’ while another is 
shouting, ** Huzza! tor my Jack-son.” The artist 
has put Mr. J. Q. Adams as foremost ia the race. 
It may be strongly doubted, whether this mode of 
caricaturing persons who hold public offices, has any 
tendency to promote the welfare of a nation, or to 
contribute to the advancement of its morals. We 
do not intend to whine about morality, neither do 
we mean to set up for better men than our neigh- 
bors, but think the fashion of caricaturing should 
rather be discountenanced than encouraged. True, 
itis very prevalent in Europe, but is ovly resorted 
to there in consequence of the arbitrary nature of 
the different governments ; because the people dare 
not speak their minds openly as we can, and a car- 
icature, however well understood by the people, 
cannot easily subject the publisher to suffer the pen. 
alty of the law. 
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On our second page will be found an article oa 
the subject of imprisonment for debt. By pablish- 
ing this article we have no inteution of entering into 
any controversy upou the subject, We have always 
studiously avoided any thing like a dispute, for the 
sole object we aim at, is to afford rational amuse- 
ment and diversion to our readers. But we feel cer- 
tain that the nature of the article alluded to cau 
give no serious offence to any ene, and for this rea- 
son we consented to publish it. 
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CuInESE PuNISHMENTS.—A series of pictures - 
representing the modes of punishment in China for 
different offences, have been presented to the Co- 
lumbian Museum. ‘They are accompanied with a 
key or description, and are so extremely well done, . 
that they cannot fail interesting the spectator. 





ENIGMATICAL LIST OF KINGDOMS IN 
EUROPE. 


Part of the title of a subaltern officer, the initial 
of his commander in chief, and what the mariners 
ina storm anxiously look for. 

Three sevenths ofa virtue essential to the fair sex» 
a serpentine letter, half a hill mentioned in scrip” 
ture, and a vowel. 

What the indigent too frequently experience, and 
the initial of an affirmative. 

A genteel resort for invalids of the first quality, 
and part ofa famous country in Asia. 

Two fifths of one who’serves you, and a weapon, 
expunging the first letter. 

A term for anger, and the fusbandman’s source 
of wealth. 

Part of what is ever found in a true gentleman, 
with a conjunction. 

‘Three fouiths of to disown, and an aim to shoot 
at. 
A consonant, and the first temptation, ommitting 
a letter. 

Half of brave, to encompase the initial of what is 
now inmy service, andthe rudiment of au infani’s 
education. 

The chief dependence of England, changing a . 
letter, and t wo iouiths of what appertains to it. 

Three fifths of a woman's Christian name, aud-the 
goddess of hunting, leaving outa vowel.:. 

Part of what flowers diffuse, and the refuge o . 
the forest tyrant. 

Haif an English duke, a vowel, and three sixthy 
of a lever. 
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MARRIED, 

In this city, Mr. Oren Nichols, to Miss Mary R. 
Stone. Mi. John Q. Adamsto Miss Expenence 
Davis. Mr. Asron Coffiu, to Miss Mary Peckes.— 
Mr. Lewis H. (fayto Miss Nancy Read. 
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lo this city, Miss Elien Coffey, aged 24> Miss - 
Anv Buekley.— Mrs. Mary Bavovtaged 45. edward 
Phelps. aged 18. Mr. Wm. Geives. Miss Deborab: 
Crooker, aged 17. Mr. Syivanas Burrel, oged 67.- 
John Keudick, aged Of Mire. beiey Sticauey, 
aged 04. 
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CABINET OF APOLLO. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MaAGaziNE. — } 
TO MOSES MUSTARD, ESQ. 

} ama maid of thirty 





, 

By age and care grown rather lank ; 

But yet my teeth are good, and eyesight 

Is, without glasses, most ex-qui-site. 

Old Time, the gradging villain, has 

Planted some wrinkles on my face, 

And warp’d my form, (which was a very 

Fit subject for a statuary,) 

A few degrees, yet I by lacieg, 

Can straighten up upon occasion. 

And though, when I consult my glass, 

My wrinkles stare me in the face, 

But still, | ween, a lover’s eye 

Some blushing roses might descry. 

My disposition, if you knew if, 

You could have no objection to it ; 

Tis so precisely like your own, 

1 would no longer, live alone. 

You want some fresh young Miss to charm 

Your waking hours, and keep you warm 

By night, but if you do succeed 

In this, she must be young indeed. 

Aud I confess | should prefer 

Some young man to a baehelor. 

But sucha hope isa forlorn one, 

And sol hereby give you warning, 

Unless you take one ef your own 

Age, you will always live alone. 

My portion, which I’m proud to show forth, 

Of broken crockery and so forth; 

My company, a catand kitten, 

Whose living I procure by knitting ; 

My warming pan, so clean and bright, 

Which serves to keep me warm at night ; 

All these, yes all, 1 will resign, 

If you willdeign to call me thine. 

Come then and be my loving mate, 

Make haste, for it is growing late ;— 

O come dear Moses, do not falter, 

And bear me off to Hymen’s alter. 
RACHEL PEPPERCORN. 


HYMN TO THE STARS. 

The following beautiful poem appeared in the last 
number or the Christian Examiner. Whether 
original orselected, we are not informed. 

Aye, there ye shine, and there have shone 

In one eternal ‘hour of prime,’ 
Each rolling, burningly alone, 

Through boundless space and countless time ; 
Aye, there ye shine—the golden dews 

That pave the realms by seraphs trod ;— 
There through yon echoing vault diffuse 

The song ef choral worlds to God. 


Ye visible spirits! bright as erst 
Young Eden’s birthnight saw ye shine 
On all her flowers and fountains first, 
Yet sparkling from the hand divine ; 
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Yes, bright as then ye smil’d to catch 
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The music of a sphere so fair ; 
Ye hold yon high immortal watch, 
And gird your God’s pavilion there. 


Gold frets to dust—yet trere ye are ; 
Time rots the diamond—there ye roll, 
In primal light, as if each star 
Enshrin’d an everlasting soul !— 
And do they not—since yon bright throngs 
One All-enlightening Spirit own, 
Prais’d there by pure sidereal tongues, 
Eternal, glorious, blest, and lone? 


Could man but see what ye have seen, 
Unfold awhile the shronded past, 
From all that is to whathas been, 
The glance how rich, the range how vast ? 
The birth of time—the rich, the fall 
Of empires, myriads, azes flown, 
Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worships—all 
The things whose echoes are not gone. 


Ye saw rapt Zoroaster send 
His soul into your mystick reign ; 
Ye saw th’ adoring Sabine bend— 
The living hiils his mighty fane! 
Beneath his blue and beaming sky 
He worshipp’d at your lofty shrine, 
And deem’d he saw, with gifted eye, 
The Godhead in his works divine. 


And there ye shine, as if to mock 
The children of a mortal sire ; 

The storm, the bolt, the earthquake’s shock, 
The red volcano’s cataract fire, 

Drought, famine, plague, and flood, and flame, 


All nature’s ills, (and life’s worse woes,) 
Arenought to you—ye smile the same, 


And scorn alike their dawftand close. 


Aye, there ye roll—emblems sublime 
Of Him whose Spirit o’er us moves, 
Beyond the clouds of grief and crime, 
Still shining on the world he loves ?— 
Nor is one sceneto mortals giv'n, 
That more divides the soul and sod, 
That yon proud heraldry ofheay’n— 
Yon burning blazonry of God ! 
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Light Readings. 


A PrinTER’s RemARKABLE Dream.—The prin- 
ter of the Farmers’ Advocate says, “ we do not pre- 
tend to * believe in dreams,’ but we had one a few 
nights since, of such a sinzular character that we 
cannot resist an inclination to give it publicity. We 
dreamed that all our delinquent subscribers flocked 
in and paid up their eld accounts—consequently, we 
immediately procured new type from New York. en- 
larged the Advocate, and paid off the paper maker. 
In this we were exceedingly delighted—but just as 
we were about to rendera hest of grateful acknow- 
ledgments to our patrons, an anlucly, b'undering Jit- 
tle insect, (which we do think micht have fomnd bet. 
ter lodgings) gave us such a friendly gtip between the 
shoulders, that we awoke under the dreadful appre- 
hension that the Sheriff had favored us with a cali. 
But *twasall a dream—all but the bite.” 

THE WISHES GRATIFIED. 

In order to ascertain the idea a sailor had of hap- 
piness and the compass ofhis wants, he was iuform- 
ed that every thing he could wish for in 


' three 
times should be given him. 


“Why, then,’ cried 


| Jack, ** let me have all the rum ia the world.” 
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What next ?—‘'Why let me have all the tabacco 
in the world.» And what else ?—‘tDamme if I 
know ; why you may give mea little more rum. 

Tare CounTRYMAN AND THE BEADLE.—A short 
time since one of the beadles of this town took a 
quantity of butter away from a countryman because 
it was deficient in weight :and meeting him a few 
days after in a public house, says to him “you're the 
man I took twenty pounds of butter from.” ‘*No, 
I bea’nt,” replied Hodge. “1 am sure you are,”’ 
said the beadle,“‘! tell ye I bea’at, rejoined the coun- 
tryman, ‘fand if thee lik’st, I'll lay a guinea o’nt ;” 
done,” replied the beadile, and the money was quick- 
ly posted. ‘*Now,’’ said the countryman, thou didst 
take away twenty lumps of butter from me, but if 
there had beentwenty pounds you’d have had no 
right to take them ; “and this continued he, very 
coolly pocketing the money, ‘‘will pay for the loss 
of the butter,."—Brighion Gazelie. 

Intsa DRuMMER-—An Irish drummer being em- 
ployed to flog a deserter, the sufferer, as is usual in 
such cases, cried out, ‘‘etrike higher!” The drum- 
mer, accordingly,to oblige the poor fellow, did as he 
was requested. But the man still continuing to roar 
out in agony, ‘Devil buro your bellowing !” cried 
Paddy ; “there is po pleasing of you, strike where 
one will, 








Josepn Il. or GenmAny.—An old Austrian offi- 
cer, who had but a small pension, that was insuf- 
ficient for the demands of bis family, came to wait 
on the Emperor,explained his indigent cond ition,and 
entreated his compassion, adding, *tthat he had ten 
children alive.”” Joseph, desirous to know the 
certainity of this affair, went to the officers house 
in disguise, and instead of ten found eleven child- 
ren. Why eleven?” “Itis a poor orphan,” repli- 
ed the sold.er, ‘that f took in my house from ino- 
tives ofcharity.”’? The prince ordered immediately aa 
hundred florins to be given to each of his children. 





An Irish soldier returning from battle marching 
behind his comrade bawled out * Hollo Pat, 1 have 
catch’d a Tarter?? * Bring him along then *? * He 
won't come.’ ‘* Well then come away without 
him.’ * By Jasus but he won't let me” 
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Boston Pocket-book, and Fancy Mo- 


rocco Work Manufactory. 
AMES DYER (directly opposite the Old South) 
is constantly manufacturing, aud offers for sale, a 
great variety of 
LADIES? 
Pocket-Books, Thread Cases, Reticules, Card Cases, 
Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 
&e. &c. on the most reasonable terms, for cash or 
credit. March 7.: 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL FAYETTE, 
4: ae day published and for sale at this 
we oillice, and at the several bookstores, Me- 
moirs of the Marquis de LA FAYET'IE, dar- 
ing the American Revolutionary war, to which 
is appended an account of his reception into 
New-York, Boston, and the principal cities of 
New-England, with interesting anecdotes of 
that illustrious personage. Price 25 cts. 
Boston, Sept. 11th, 1824. 
TOM AND JERRY. 
A FEW copies of Tom and Jerry, for 
fA sale at. this office. 
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